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The Predictive Element in Old Testament Prophecy. By Pro- 
fessor Walter R. Betteridge. Bibliotheca Sacra, January 
1897, pp. 50-65. 

A true conception of prophecy is necessary to the understanding 
of Christianity. Revealed religion is dependent upon prophecy, for 
the prophet is the "organ of revelation." Assuming the divine origin 
of the religion of the Old and New Testaments, and accepting as the 
definition of a prophet one who delivers to men the message which he 
has received from God, two theses are maintained : (1) Prophecy is 
not, by any means, exclusively prediction. The prophet is a man of 
his own times and, whether his message relates to the past, present, or 
future, his primary object is the religious instruction of his contempo- 
raries. But (2) prediction is an essential element of prophecy. It 
may be questioned whether the modern historical view of the functions 
of the prophet is not as defective and one-sided as the one which it has 
displaced. By this theory, the prophet was mainly occupied with the 
present as a preacher of righteousness, or with the past as an inter- 
preter of the events of history in accordance with his idea of God's 
dealings with men, the future being referred to only occasionally and 
incidentally. His predictions are only the result of his clearer under- 
standing of the present and its tendencies, or his deductions from his 
divinely imparted knowledge of the character of God. But such a 
theory ignores many important facts which must be taken into account 
in forming a true conception of the prophetic function. On the testi- 
mony of the prophets themselves, prediction is not merely subsidiary, 
but a prominent and essential part of prophecy. It is not the result 
of a process of reasoning, but a part of the body of revealed truth. 
The prophets claimed to be seers. They knew the purposes of Jehovah, 
not only in regard to their own people but in regard to other nations. 

The Old Testament lays special emphasis upon the power of pre- 
diction as a characteristic of the true prophet. Deuteronomy distinctly 
makes the fulfilment of the prophet's predictions the test of his divine 
commission. Micaiah confidently appeals to this test for confirmation 
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of his own prophetic character in connection with his prediction of 
the disaster which should meet Ahab at Ramoth-gilead. Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel call upon the people to apply the same test to the predic- 
tions of themselves and of their rivals, the false prophets. 

But it is in the second part of the book of Isaiah that this argument 
is most emphasized. Jehovah challenges the gods of the nations lo 
compare themselves with him in this respect, and it is in view of their 
inability to foretell the future, in contrast with Jehovah's own marvelous 
prophecies, that his superiority must be acknowledged. Upon this 
same power of prediction the prophet bases his plea to the people to 
hear the words of Jehovah through himself, and for their refusal to 
regard this test, his denunciations are most severe. So Zechariah after 
the captivity bases his claim to the attention of the people upon the 
fact that the words of the former prophets had overtaken their fathers. 

The most obvious, though not the most important, form of pre- 
diction consists in the precise foretelling of definite future events. 
The attempt has been made to destroy the force of such instances by 
some interpreters who seek to show that predictive prophecy is always 
general rather than specific, and is mainly the result of shrewd 
generalizations. But the cases of definite predictions, not only in the 
records of the earlier prophets as contained in the historical books but 
also in the distinctively prophetical works, are too numerous and too 
well attested to be thus explained away. It is impossible to doubt 
that the prophets were conscious of uttering not "presentiments" but 
" certainties," revealed to them by the same spirit which was the source 
of their convictions in regard to religious truth. 

Illustrations from the historical books are the signs given by Samuel 
to Saul (i Sam. 10:1-9), Ahijah's promise to Jeroboam (1 Kings 
11 : 29), and the doom pronounced upon the altar at Bethel (1 Kings 
13 : 1-3). From the prophetic writings only a few of the many cases 
of specific prediction are cited. A.mos foretells the fate of Amaziah, 
the priest of Bethel, and later the Assyrian captivity. Isaiah in several 
instances predicts events which were to occur within a few years and 
in each case the event follows as predicted. Jeremiah foretells the 
death of Hananiah within one year, and at least twice predicts the 
Babylonian exile and declares its duration. Ezekiel in Babylon fore- 
sees the siege of Jerusalem and declares that the king shall be taken 
captive and his eyes put out. 

Such instances of specific prediction are sufficient to compel the 
acknowledgment of the predictive element in prophecy, but they do 
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not stand alone. All Messianic prophecy in its broad sense, as 
including all prophecies concerning the completion of the kingdom 
of God and the redemption and glorification of his people, whether 
connected with the advent of a personal Messiah or not, is essentially 
predictive prophecy. The prophecy of a golden age to come is found 
in all forms of biblical literature, but in its highest beauty Messianic 
prophecy is confined to the prophetical books. But the depiction of 
future glory has its darker counterpart which is even more prominent 
in the prophetic picture of the coming age. All the prophets without 
exception are heralds of doom. The true conception of the prophetic 
work includes both phases, the proclamation of future judgment and 
the description of the reign of peace and righteousness. These two 
facts form the fixed points of the prophetic conception of the future. 
Some prophets emphasize one phase and some the other. In Amos 
the proclamation of doom is the chief feature, in the second part of 
Isaiah the idea of restoration is the more prominent, but neither 
wholly overlooks the other side of the picture. Down to the last of 
the prophets, Malachi, the same two facts are recognized. Without 
such a recognition on the part of the interpreter a correct understand- 
ing of prophecy is impossible. The point of view of the prophet, with 
his vision of doom and glory, is a necessary condition of appreciation 
of the picture which he presents. 

That prophecy such as has been described forms an important part 
of the prophetic literature of the Old Testament no one would deny, 
but modern criticism will never be able to do the prophets full justice 
until it is willing to accept their own word in regard to the source of 
their knowledge of the future. The prophet proclaims the approach- 
ing judgment not from his conviction that sin must be punished but 
from divine revelation. So his faith in a future restoration is based 
upon Jehovah's promises to him rather than upon any process of 
reasoning from his ideas of Jehovah's character. 

This view is not inconsistent with the strictest historical interpreta- 
tion of the prophet's life and work. He is no less a preacher of 
righteousness to his own times because his promises of doom or of 
glory are based upon immediate knowledge of the divine plan for the 
future. 

With regard to the fulfilment of prophecy it may be said that the 
conclusions already reached are not dependent upon this question. 
It is probably true that a large part of prophecy has never been ful- 
filled and never will be, and that the prophets themselves did not 
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expect a literal fulfilment. Indeed, in many cases the object of the 
prophecy was to prevent its fulfilment by removing the conditions 
that called it forth. There is, moreover, an ideal element in prophecy 
and some predictions are clothed in so highly figurative language that 
we can hardly suppose that the prophets themselves expected a literal 
fulfilment. But in many cases it is evident that they did expect a real 
fulfilment, of some kind, at some time. The fact that they sometimes 
repeat a prophecy given long before shows that they did not lose faith 
in its ultimate fulfilment. 

But a proper conception of the fulfilment of prophecy cannot be 
derived from a study of the prophetic writings alone. Much prophecy 
may be understood only in the light of the New Testament. 

C. E. C. 



